ENTERING  THE  TSAIDAM
I galloped off to rejoin my own caravan, which was already
so far off as to look like a moving frieze away to the south-
west. But in the yard before a mud hut which had Chinese
lattice-work windows I saw Li's horse. And, sure enough,
there, in front of a Mongol yurt, was Li, smiling through his
half-closed eyes, and inviting me to join two women with
kalpaks of white lamb on their heads in a bowl of tea with
inilk. In another yard adjoining, a young Tibetan girl with
a long beautiful face was spinning, her eyes, however, fixed
on me. She had a tent of brown woollen material, quite
different from the felt yurt of my two hostesses. Hers was
kept spread out tight by the hair-ropes that held it, and
looked like a great pinned insect.
Then turning aside for ever from the road to Lhasa that
ran left, I trotted away through meadow land. Partridges
ran to cover amongst the grasses. A lark sang. But Slalom
fled from some big dogs which, in spite of Gunzun and his
horse-whip, attacked us.
From now on everything was going to be different. We
should have to cross a gobi (desert) in forced marches. Once
again we collected blocks of ice from a river bank in antici-
pation of waterless ways. There was beautiful sunshine and
at the midday halt we were able to unsaddle and make cocoa
to drink with our tsamba. Usually I flavoured the tsamba
with sugar and raisins, but that day Peter made an inno-
vation and seasoned his strips of dough with vinegar and
Worcester sauce.
The Prince and his wise men had just instituted a court
of justice, for during the morning there had been a quarrel
in the course of which a Chinese horseman had been
attacked with a whip by a Mongol I had thought it was
some cruel game cherished amongst the children of the
steppe. But there was more than that to it. Somebody was
accused of stealing a horse. At that very moment "The
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